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The Old and New Testament Student 



Volume V. MARCH, 189^ Number 3 

When considering the work of any great man of antiquity, 
it is not unusual, in an attempt to make an allowance for the 

accretions of tradition, to minimize beyond warrant 
The Tendency th k of the fl and hig in fl uence j t is as 

to Minimize 

natural for some minds thus to minimize, as it is for 

others to magnify. In no one instance, perhaps, has the mini- 
mizing spirit been carried farther than in the case of the great 
Hebrew prophet and law-giver, Moses. Modern writers, follow- 
ing the example of the historians of Greece and Rome in their 
treatment of early periods, controlled by the spirit of evolution 
which demands small beginnings in order that the development 
may be shown to be regular and natural, have, for the most part, 
reduced the personality and the work of Moses to a cipher. The 
purpose of this method of procedure and its results are easily 
discovered. In order to bring Hebrew history into the same 
category with other histories, such minimizing is necessary, 
and the result, in the minds of those who adopt the method, is 
satisfactorily accomplished when Hebrew history has been thus 
degraded. But is it just thus to subordinate facts to theory? 



The tendency to magnify, on the other hand, is older and 
has prevailed almost universally. Here again no better instance 
can be pointed out than that of Moses. To him 
nrMjmmY° r trac *ition from the earliest period has ascribed more 
than rightly belonged to him. His character was 
so commanding and his ability so great that naturally men 
thought it impossible to ascribe too much to him. And as time 
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passed, with increasing momentum, the representations of Moses 
became more and more full, more and more ideal, until the real 
facts have in a measure been lost in the filmy realm of legend. 1 
Is it just thus to invent facts in order to furnish a basis for a 
theory? But is this not done by those who, in the face of the 
most distinct evidence, attribute directly to Moses laws and 
institutions which took form centuries after his death? 



The minimizing spirit and the magnifying spirit must be laid 
aside, and for them we must substitute the spirit of truth, which 
will lead us patiently to investigate the sources, and 
of Truth tnus to secure f° r ourselves, so far as it is possible 

to secure it, a really accurate knowledge of the facts 
in the case. When we find a well-authenticated fact we must 
not deny its existence because forsooth it does not harmonize 
with our theory. We must rather look into the theory and see 
that it is properly adjusted to the facts. With this purpose 
before us, shall we in the briefest manner possible consider the 
case of Moses, his antecedents, his work, his personality, the 
influence of his work, and in conclusion the two opposing theories 
which have been offered in explanation of it, — the naturalistic 
and the supernatural. 

If we endeavor to discover the antecedent elements on the 
basis of which the work of Moses was accomplished, we must 

concede that it was to some extent a creation out 
The Antecedents of not hing. It is true that the Israelitish tribes 

had inherited some notions about a deity, which 
separated them distinctly from the Egyptians, in the midst of 
whom they dwelt ; that the Egyptian civilization with which 
Moses was familiar contained many ideas relating to government, 
religion and conduct, which centuries of experience had crys- 
tallized, and which were gladly accepted by the great law-giver ; 
that his residence with Jethro in Midian must have resulted in 
the acquisition of much which was at the same time uplifting and 

"This word is applied in this connection not to anything which is found in the Old 
Testament, but to that large amount of material concerning Moses which is extra-biblical. 
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practical. These elements were real and tangible, although it 
may be difficult at this time to analyze them with any degree of 
satisfaction. It cannot be doubted that they constituted a larger 
part of the Mosaic work and influenced the whole of that work 
to a greater degree than can now be demonstrated. If, for 
example, we understand that the name Jehovah was an inher- 
itance of the Israelitish tribes, and remember how large a part 
the idea involved in this name played in the history of the 
exodus ; if besides the Urim and Thummim we may suppose 
other features of the Mosaic ritual to have had their origin in 
the Egyptian religion ; if to Jethro we may ascribe the first sug- 
gestions of civil organization ; and if it is true that general ideas 
contained in the decalogue had been in existence long before 
Moses' time, we may wonder, perhaps, whether after all the 
name of Moses represents anything that is new. But this is 
only one side of the matter. It must be remembered that Egypt, 
with all the glories of her past civilization, has reached a point 
beyond which she cannot go ; that her religion has already 
become a hollow mockery and that the beginnings of the death 
struggle have now appeared ; that Israel was as yet not a nation, but 
only a loose aggregation of Bedouin tribes without organization 
of any kind, and with no national instinct which should serve as 
a common bond, ignorant and despoiled, without ambition and 
without hope ; and that whatever ideas of an ethical character 
have presented themselves to the mind of the ancient world, 
there had been as yet no gathering of them together into a sys- 
tem, no grouping of them as a definite code. The antecedents 
of the work of Moses while real and numerous are, nevertheless, 
general and chaotic. 

What did Moses really do? This, after all, is the serious 
question. That which tradition ascribes to him must without ques- 
tion be divided into three groups. The first group 

he ork w jjj j nc i U( j e tjj^ which Moses accepted from those 

of Moses . r 

who had preceded him ; the second group that which 

may be assigned directly to him, and the third group that which 

in later centuries grew out of his work. It will surely be granted 
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that the Mosaic system includes all three of these elements. It 
is really the second element of the three which has to do with 
the question just presented. We must take care not to measure 
the magnitude of his work by the amount of matter which may 
clearly be shown to have been written by him. Measured by 
this standard the work of Jesus Christ would not have been a 
great work. Nor do we detract much from him if, after inquiry, 
it turns out to be true that he was not, as commonly supposed, 
the compiler of the Pentateuch. The greatness of Moses does 
not lie in the direction either of writing or compiling. In what 
then does it consist? (i) In his clear perception of ethical 
truth, for it is certain that the standards indicated by him, when 
interpreted in connection with the circumstances in which they 
had their origin, were the highest that had been formulated, and 
remained the highest until the preaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount. (2) In his clear conception of religious truth, for how- 
ever monolatristic the tribes of Israel at this time may have been, 
it was permitted Moses to see God as one God — ruler of Israel 
and at the same time the creator of the world — Jehovah and 
Elohim. (3) In his ability as organizer and leader of his peo- 
ple — and here history fails to present an instance of the exhibi- 
tion of greater power of leadership. (4) In proposing principles 
of government which contain in germ the principles underlying 
the organization of all modern republics. (5) In laying the 
foundations of a religion which in its development through cen- 
turies was directly to prepare the way for the religion of the 
Christ and which in its progress was to anticipate in a striking 
manner the essential principles of the Christian religion. (6) In 
regulating the beginnings of the national history which should 
henceforth furnish the basis for the revelation from on high of 
great and eternal truths. But, it is asked, how much of this did 
Moses himself actually accomplish? We answer: (1) He formu- 
lated the decalogue and under inspiration of heaven impressed 
upon it ideas which had never before been formulated, namely, the 
sin of idolatry and the sin which exists in wrong purpose or intent. 
(2) He formulated the covenant code (Ex. 21-23), tne consti- 
tution of the hexateuchal legislation, a code which contains in 
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germ every enactment of the hexateuch. (3) He without doubt 
passed judgment on the many early stories handed down by tra- 
dition, selecting those in connection with which great truths 
should be taught, purifying them of the dross which the ages 
had connected with them, and handing them down for the people 
and through the people until that later time when they assumed 
their present literary form. (4) He furnished the foundation upon 
which should be built not merely (a) the Mosaic system of legis- 
lation, but (0) the monarchical system which was later developed 
and (c) the prophetic system of which he was at the same time 
the beginning and the highest representative. When now we 
consider this actual work, in comparison on the one hand with 
the antecedent material of which he made use, and on the 
other with the development of his own ideas and institutions after 
his death, two things impress us : the magnitude of the work 
itself and its close connection with and at the same time its 
marked advance upon the times of which it formed a part. This 
suggests the question of the personality of Moses. 



If the representations of the Old Testament are in any sense 
correct, the history of the chosen people groups itself about a 

succession of wonderful personalities. These per- 
„ sonalities, indeed, make up the greater portion 

of this history. There are twelve or fifteen 
names the omission of which from the canonical records would 
result in the entire destruction of these records. Among the 
first in time and foremost among all is that of Moses. He is no 
abstract conception. His name is in the mouth of almost every 
writer of Hebrew literature. His work as leader is constantly 
referred to. His position throughout is one of exalted promi- 
nence. But there is nothing here of that hero-worship which con- 
stitutes so large a part of the early records of Rome and 
Greece. There is nowhere the slightest hint of deification ; on 
the contrary, this strongest of heroes is in his last hours bowed 
down with humiliation, overwhelmed with reproach, and forbid- 
den, because of his sin, to see the promised land towards which 
his eyes had so long been directed. The personality of Moses 
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is something so strong and commanding as to have left its 
impress upon almost every page of Old Testament Scripture. If 
there existed no such personality it is impossible to account for 
the influence which it or the semblance of it has exerted in later 
history. The figure of Moses stands out distinct and definite, 
embodying in tangible form the ideas which are found to exist 
and which must have had this or similar embodiment. Cut off 
Moses, and Israelitish history, if we may compare it to the 
human body, has lost its head. Take away Moses, and Israelit- 
ish history, if the comparison be that of a structure, is a struc- 
ture without foundation. With Moses removed, Israelitish 
history, if it is viewed as simple history, is history without a 
beginning. 

Shall we now believe that Moses was the natural product 

of his times ; that on a purely naturalistic hypothesis his work 

and personality may be explained ? Given 

Explanation 81 ' the Egypt of IS °° B ' C- ' the de S raded tribes 
of Israel of the same period, a new dynasty 

upon the throne of Egypt, and the outcome which appears in 
events narrated is but a natural outcome, containing nothing in 
it of the element of the extraordinary. Moses, so far from 
being a creative spirit, is to be reduced to the rank of imitator 
and compiler. Naturally quick to take advantage of circum- 
stances, well trained in the discipline of his times, ambitious to 
be reckoned a leader of men, he did what any man of good abil- 
ity under the circumstances would have done, this and nothing 
more. That which seems to be extraordinary is to be regarded 
as the invention of the imagination of later centuries and con- 
sequently to be ruled out. That which seems to indicate the 
working out of a great plan formed centuries beforehand, a 
plan which now for the first time is taking shape — all this is the 
imagination of prophet or priest of later age. There is nothing 
in all this greater or more significant than that which has 
happened at critical periods in the history of other nations. 
There is nothing in all this which requires, or indeed which will 
admit an explanation based upon anything of an especially dif- 
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ferent character. Is such a representation consistent with the 
facts as attested by outside history, with the facts as attested by 
the later history of the nation? Such an explanation, it may be 
affirmed, is possible only when the leading facts have been ruled 
out as unworthy of credence. Shall we take this position? No. 



Granting now that much of the legislation which seems to 

be ascribed directly to Moses is rather an outgrowth of that 

which was distinctly Mosaic ; granting that much 

Another q £ j t jj a( j j ts roo ^ s m i aws anc j institutions and cus- 

EXPLANATION . ... , . . , ... 

toms which existed before his time, and admitting 
the impossibility of drawing a sharp line between these three 
elements, which, taken together, constitute the Mosaic work in 
its largest sense, it remains true that to Moses may fairly be 
ascribed the whole, since he assumed the responsibility of select- 
ing from a storehouse of antiquity that which under the guidance 
of God was to be appropriated as a part of the new system, and 
since likewise to him should be given the credit, humanly speak- 
ing, of everything which was a legitimate outgrowth of the prin- 
ciples which he established. From this point of view it follows 
that Moses must continue to occupy the place of prominence 
which has always been accorded him. Criticism has only sub- 
stantiated the claims of those who would ascribe to Moses this 
unique position. But, if the position is thus unique, is it purely 
the outcome of natural forces? If Moses and his work form 
the basis of the structure which culminates in the Christ, if the 
institutions of Moses, each and every one point forward to the 
coming of this Christ, if the prophetic order established by 
Moses had for its chief work the preparation of Israel, and 
through Israel the world, for the coming of the Christ, if the 
royal order of Israel provided for by Moses was to represent in 
song and in history the great king of David's line, whose throne 
should be eternal, how can we satisfy ourselves with a purely 
naturalistic explanation? If the divine hand had to do with any- 
thing in this development towards Christianity, must it not have 
dealt with the times of Moses, must it not have shared in the work 
of Moses? In view of all the facts we must, on the one hand, 
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reject the naturalistic hypothesis which would make the whole a 
natural development, we must also reject the ordinary form of the 
supernatural hypothesis which makes the history of Israel a matter 
of mere machinery, and we must combine the two in one, accept- 
ing an hypothesis of development, indeed of natural development, 
with, however, a supernatural as well as a natural factor as its basis. 
Granting the purpose of God to work in and through man, grant- 
ing the existence of this divine element as one of the essential 
factors, the work of Moses is explained and its place and influ- 
ence in Israelitish history become clear. We shall then recog- 
nize the special action of a higher power in the work of the 
centuries which preceded Moses, and from which he drew rich 
material, as well as in the work of the centuries which follow 
Moses in which the seed which he planted under divine guidance 
grew up and yielded harvest. 



